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Tuesday Dec.O 

General meeting of gepgraphy society at 12:30 In LS07* Topics to be 
discussed are: - second brewery tour 

•Christmas party 
. i -dlscusslcawlthprol,; 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday Dec.11,12,13 

"Tiny AUce'\ a |ilay by Edward Albee will be presented by Unlver* 
slty Flayers' at Sudbury Higtu Tickets may be obtained by contac- 
ting Aleiander Agencies, 172 Elm 



Miss Alice (Helen Zebrowska) and Jtaian 
(Rick Marwood) mix It up in TINY' ALICE _ , 

It you liked 'Rosemary's Ba- that it Is an extremely difficult 



davedbcon 



by* you'll like 'Tiny AUceV 
That was the comment of Frank 



play to understand* Half the en- 
joyment of the play apparently Is 



cause many moods and passions 
bad to be presented without the 
support of lines. 

"Tiny Alice'' under the direc- 
tion of Bill Hart Is to twpresen- 
ted on Dec« 10^13 at &dt]ury High 
From Interviewing these actors* 

pl^y* ^'tiftSvS lot to. say but i nervewracklnf and very compil- ^ '«! **»* thlStshouU.be a pro- :-; 

*t know what U'is," It was the cated. Rick Marwood (JiiUanV ducUon well worth attending* 






COItnNA CARRY OUT LID. 
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fiOWHTOWH 6T4-a23S LCKKERBY A UmVERaTY STS-IW 

NEWSUDBUBYSee-MlO. 



Townsoni the butler In Lauren- trying to figure It out. AU of the 

tlan Players' presentation of Ed- players also agreed that Tiny 

ward Albee^s play. According to Alice* as far as acting is concer- 

Helen Zebrowskl (Miss Alice), ned, Is strenuous/ embtldnali' 

the 

don 

general consensces of the actors stated that he found It bard be- 



4j 




Chevron Stjlndard Limited 

400 FIFTH AVENUE 5.W,, CALGARV 1. ALD£RTA 

Offering careers In 
PETROLEUlvi EJiPLOKATlON 

Will conduct campus interviews on 



.\ - 



December 15 and 16 



for 



GRADUATES AND GRADUATING STUDENTS 



In 



Honours Geology . Permanent employment In geology ; 
Honours Mathematics - Permanent employment In geophysics 
Honours Physics - Permanent employment in geophysics 



ARRANGEMENTS FOR PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 
MAY BE MADE THROUGH THE UNIVERSITY'S 

PLACEMENT OFFICE 





Mock parlaiment 

H.W. Woodley 

Second year students of Politi- 
cal Science hdd their annual 
mock parliament* Saturday* No- 
vember 23* In the Great Hall, 
Dr. J* E. Havel* chairman of 
the Pcdltlcal Science Department 
explained that the purpose ot the 
annual mock parllam^t was to 
imitate the function ot the Cana- 
dian Parliament at the student le* 

vol. 

The sessions l>egan In themor- 
nluE and lasted all day, with a 
short break tor lunch. During the 
sessions* the customs, setttng 
and proceedings ot the House of 
Commons were followed as clo-* 
sely as possible* 

The morning session included 
the opening ot the session otpar-^ 
Uament* complete with an ad-^ 
dress from the throned the ap" 
polntment ot committees. 

The afternoon session included [ 
the oppositions reply to the thro* 

oe ^eech* and a general debate 
of the Issues contained In It, 

The debate centred around these 
Issues; drugs* housing, blllngua* 
llsm* and detence policy. ; 

The M.P,'s had been ^ected [ 
earlier In the year In a. mock e- 
lectlon. The liberals formed the 
government * while the N.D.P. 
formed the otflclal oppbsitlcm. 
Preparation tor the ^'parlia- 
ment" Included. avaldt to Ottawi 
oh.Noyember 3 and .4; tooliserr i 
ve the workings ot the House ot \ 
Commons; ^e students also vlr. 
sited the S«iate'chamber*andthe 
Supreme^ Court* The shidehts, 
took the ^opporhitilty tct observe 
several parUanientary commit^ 
tee meettngSi including the com* 
mlttee investigating the Company 
of Young Cahadlan8.v ' 



PROM*^ MUSIC* CENTRE -'^ 

INSTRUMENTS, RADIOS, RECORD PLAYERS, 

STEREO RECORDS, B TRACK CARTRIDGES, 

CASSETTES, SHEET MUSIC AND FOLIOS 

MUSIC LESSONS 



,tT< 



36 ELGIN ST. N. 



673-7135 




HAMGUROERS . 
FRENCH >RIES 



Try our 




cheeseburgers 
barbecue: 

CHICKEN' 




HAMBURGERS 



creamy 
milk shakes 



FISH AND. CHIPS 



BEVERAGES 
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L'lrt roodeiM eiplolte les 
sehttmenUf et le qfmboUsme*^ 
Pluslwrs artistes cootaiqpo* 
nlns ne fiootqu'Shidleslescm- 
leurs et &litsi« oa produit destt- 
tdetix q^l re$olveat uoe certaioe 
renommfie, Hals, p&rml tout ce 
melange de coulettrs et de sym-* 
boUsme, 11 y eadste encore Tart 
pour I'Art oQ Tartt ate peind la 
beaut£, parce (pt'U aline lapeln- 
dre» L'etposltloQ de 'Skidtwry 
Arts and Crafts* & l^UolversItfi 
Laurentleime cnitlea des oeu- 
vres qiul traltent du beau* Day 
trouve des pelotures reprSsen- 
tant des persoonages, d autres» 
la nature* Coutralre & I'exposl- 
tiOD de Rembrandt, la nature id 
est supfirleure aiuc personnages^ 
Eiprim^e par plusleurs arUstes 
de la region, dans des styles dlf- 
ffirentSy cette nature se bit en- 



tendre pour nous dire qu'elle 

n'est pas encore mortei 

ban Wbeale est nn des artistes 
du groupe qui vralmeotcbangela 
nature et renrlchlt. Tout en a- 
yant un style trte rfiallste» ses 
cooleurs nuancJes et sa telle 
lalssfie en partle« blanche empS- 
cheat ses oeuvres d^Stre photo- 
graphiques. Son genre semble 
rapprocbfi celuld'AodrewWyeth. 

Je ne veux pas birede propa* 
gande pour qui que ce soit. Jeoe 
tals qu'exprlmerceqjolm'ftsem^ 
bl6 le plus attrayant icette eipo- 
sitlon. Peut-Streaurezpvousune 
optnioQ tr&s contraire & la mien* 
ne. Oe'toute fstSon, si le temps 
V0U5 le permet, vlsltea cette ex- 
postdoQ, Ce n'est pas I man- 
querl . 
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n pleure dans men coeur comme 
11 pleut sur la vllle (Verlalne) 

Une fols de plus, le dlrecteur 
de I'Ecole de Commerce aremls 
sa dSmlsdoQ.^ P9U rune des pre* 
ml&res fols peut-etrel'auteurde 
cet article al'lntonttoQ de dfipo- 
ser certains falts a fln d^ficlal-; 
rer.les lecteurs du Lambdasuf 
une qaesUon trte Importante & 
la Laurentlenne, 

A la fln de I'annfie scolaire 
67/68 H, Griggs, dlrecteur du 
Ofipartement de Commerce d' 
alors dfimlssionalt* M^WiUes 



dlrigeait le OSpartement en 68/ 
B9. U a' memo prcpos§ au S6nat 
la crftatlon d'une Ecole de Com- 
merce et de gestlon d^entr^Ise* 
Comme de ralsoo, ceftitaccep*^ 
t6* Malheureusement, M« Wliies 
nous a'cpilttS en mal dernier. Le 
15 aout un groupe d'£tudlants 
Goniposfi de rexficutifderA;G,E, 
et soutenu par q^el(|ues autres 
personnes ont rencontrS le Pre- 
sident et deux des conseUlers du 
coDsell des Gouverneurs* Quel- 
ques Jours plus tard, Tadmiois- 
tratlon avalt complStfi le recni- 



tement n^cessalre pour I'ficole. 

Au dibut de TannfiQ scolaire, 
M«McPhersoii s^est alfirmS 
comqie professeur, Avec lui 6- 
tait rendues possible les fitaides 
gradu§e& Aujourd^hul, te de- 
part de M«McFher50Q rdsonne 
encore & la Chambre du S£naU 

Que s'est"ll passd? Pouriiuoi 
nous lalsse-t-ll comme les au- 
tres? Parce qu'lls n'Staient pas 
comp&tentsi . Lgi rfiponse n'est 
pas l&M La r^ponse et la ral- 

son, la void I La void la v6rlt6 
qui ficoeure tons ceuxquisedon- 

\ 



nent la peine de regarder, 

Le nucl^on deradmlnistratlm 
afflche une Incomp^teoQe totale. 
Quelqu'un ayantIecholxae"res- 
ter ou non" doit s'agenbdlllQr de- 
vant des gens q^i^ d'aprte les 
r^sultats, ne savent pas comp- 
terll II par tou Us partent 1 1 Com-^ 
me de ral8onbeauc4Dupdepro(es- 
seurs compStents restent* Par 
ailleurs, parmle ces demlers, 
qtielques-uns sont de calibre In- 
fdrieur et, dans certains cas, 
null 

Que dolt-on tUre? Contlnuer 



' } ' 
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eri aine 



d'embauchitr et acc^ter desdfi- 
missions? Les§tudlaatsenconv- 
merce ont assez souIferL ^jj 
Le moment est venu d'envlsager 
la question avec notre teteetDpn 
nos pieds* II est Evident que les 
admlnlstrateurs de notre Unl- 
versite ne savent pas adminis- 
trer. Ce n'est pas le dlplome 
qui mt I'homme, et l^admlnls- 
tration laurentlenne en est une 
preuve tangible* 

Si nous n'avons pas les'fonds 
pour absorber les defenses pour 
Tengagement de nouveaux pro- 
fesseurs, nous n'avons pas le 
moyen de Joulrd'uneunlversltfi. 
Si nous les avons. Us sont mal 
administrtis et les admlnlstra- 
teurs dolvent etre ccmgfidlSs Im- 
m^atement. 

Les dfipenses capltales soiit 
nficessalres I I'accrolssement 
pbyslque. Par aUleurs, un £di- 
flce de pier re taiU§enevautrien 
s'il n'y a pas de protesseurs & 
I'lntfirleur pour enselgner. Les 
$500 ou $600 de drdts de sco- 
larltSs paySs par les fitudlants 
et les octrois donnfis par legpu- 
vemement serveot&garantlrl'ln 
structloD. Dans le moment^ Ti- 
tudlant ne revolt pas cette Intru- 
ctiocu Un'enapas pour SOD ar- 
gent 1 1 II perd par example les 
professeurs qu'U coosldftre beau 
coup I cause d*uoe petite cUqae 
qui se crolt au*des5us de la race 
humalne. 

■I 

. **La guerre est dSclar£e". 



Jacques Vuieneuve 
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LE LAMBDA 



lemereredl* 3 dficemlve 1969 
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BilinguismeV la Laurentienne 



Cet article commented & tltre 
d 'In format! on, le mSmolre pr§^ 
senti ail Consell des Gouver- 
neurs le 18 octobre 1968 par les 
r^dacteurs ou collaboraleurs dti 
journal LE LAMBDA^ (1966), Le 
premier article traitant le m6- 
moire apparaA dans le LAMBDA 
Edition du 19novembrel969(voI. 
8 No. 9X 

Plusieurs cours & ta Lauren- 
tienne sont olferlstiniqMementen 
anglais* En d'autres mots, peu 
de cours sont oUerts en fran;als4 
U ne s'agit pas de faireune etude 
fioprofondle des annuafres de 
l*Unlverslt£ Laurentienne pour 
constater quec'estainsi, Leme- 
moire en fait mention endemon- 
trant ce fait par de multiples 
exemples. Le mSniolre attrlbue 
cette situation deplorable du 
nombre d'etudlants francophones 
k (rabsence d'6coles socondai- 



res pubUques de languo fran;fll- 
se). L'£coIe Macdonald-Cartier 
vlent d'ouvrir ses portes aux 6- 
tudlants francophones de la re- 
gion de Sudbury. Selon le me* 
motre^ca prenda' aumolnscinq 
ann£es avant que le nombre d'e* 
tudlants francophones ii TUnl- 
versit^ Laurentienne en solt le- 
gferement Influence. Plusieurs 
^tudlants (^tudlantes) provlen- 
nent d'Scoles secondalres bllln- 

Ses ft Texts rieur de Sudbury 
orth Bay, Timmins*^ J. Cq)en-^ 
dant, ce nombre nMnfluence pas 
tenement le pourcentage d'^Cu- 
diants (^tudiantes) francophones 
& rUnlverslt^ Laurentienne* 11 
reste k savolr si ces ecoles se- 
condalres prepareront ^I'ayenlr 
un nombre de plus en plus eleve 
d^asplrants k la Laurentienne* 
Voici un schema, reproduit & 
la sixi^me page du memoire; 



Annfee 

1960-61 

1961-62 
1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968^69* 



Francoptionas 


AnKlophones 


Nombre 


% du total 


Nombre 


% du total 


95 


5Z7b 


68 


48% 


89 


35% . 


166 


65% 


64 


24% ■ ■ ' '. ■ 


200 


76% 


85 


23% 


276 


77% 


120 


22% 


436 


■ 78% 


132 


15% 


769 


85% 


174 


15% 


956 


65% 


180 


14% 


1084 


86% 


258 


n.2% 


1242 


82.8% 



*Ces statlstlques ne flgurentpas 
dans le m&molre. 



Depuls 1964-65, le nombre 
de francophones augmenteconsi- 
derablement, malgre que le 
pourcentage de francophones 



diminue. On pent se permettre 
d'etre k la fols opUmiste et r£- 
allste, et d'esperer que cette 
tendance contlnuesse. Il semble 



Theatre Populaire du Quebec annonce 



T'ES PAS TANNEE JEANNE 
D'AHC? 

Le Theatre Populaire du Oue- 
becp fondS en 1963 et voue pres- 
qu'exlusivement & la tourn6e, 
prend cette annceune orientation 
tout & fait nouvelle* Apr&s En- 
core 5 Minutes de Tautcur qu&- 
becois Fran^olse Loranger, 
spectacle commence le 18 octO' 
bre et qui se poursuit Jusqu'au 7 
dScembre, une seconde produc- 
tion cette fols une cr6atIon col^ 
lectlve intitul&e T'es pas tann6e 
Jeanne d'Arc? est d§J& en repe- 
tition. 

En effet, dis novembre^ une 
troupe de jeunes professlonnels, 
sous la direction de Raymond 
ClouUer, parcourra la province 
avec un i^rand cirque ordinaire, 
representation thcatrale bien 
personnelle otk six comcdlens- 
muslciens-chanteurs-citoyens 
improviseront une fete populaire 
sur tes accents de votx celestes, 
q^'elle5 soient celles de la Pu- 
celle d'Orleans ou cellesde cer- 
tains de nos hommes poUttques, 
lis sont six pour mettre enmou- 
vement sur seine plus de cent 
personnages etentreprendre^'de 
raconter queJeanne d'Arc vlt en- 
core au Quebec et qu'elle a ben 
d'la misfere/* 



H n'est plus possible de faire 
du theatre malntenantsanspren* 
dre conscience de ce qui se pas- 
se dans la 50ci6te d'hler, d'au- 
jourd^hui et de demaln. Ce spec- 
tacle auquel le Theatre Populai- 
re du Quebec convie le public est 
done un leu dramatlque Jeune, 
souple, creg dans la plus belle 
tradition des comfidiens foralns. 
Les Jeunes gens de theatre s§- 
rleux ne veulent plus etre enro- 
les dans un repertoire qui ne 
prend pas sa source chez les 
gens memes qui 

les entourent, i Theure actueN 

le. 

Mais pourquoi une creation col- 
lective? 

"Ce besoln de travalller en- 
semble estunen6cesslt§,unevo- 
lonte de faire quelque chose, de 
trouver son expression person- 
nelle en experlmentantsapropre 
demarche par rapport aux au- 
tres, 

"Cette improvisation que nous 
nous sommes imposee, est une 
chose terrible car elle nous for- 
ce & prendre conscience denous- 
memes, 4 ne pas fer merles por- 
tes, i re&iser la solitude et & 
accepter de se devoller, de se 
presenter les uns aux autres & 
retat premier, avant I'&re des 



cadres, dans une grande franchi- 
se, une grandeslmpHcite,afinde 
rejoindre cette v§rit§ qui nous 
fait bouger au meme rythme q^e 
Ic public. "La vie quotldlenne, 
nous la voyons comme un grand 
cirque oQ chacun faits(»inum§- 
ro devant des spectateurs 6t)ahis 
ou de;u5. 

''On fait une representation a- 
vec ce qu'oncst,cequ'ona* Tous 
nous voulons utlliser tous les 
moyens d'expresslon q^enol]sa* 
vans & notre dispositions lecri, 
le chant, le pas, le geste, la pa- 
role, la danse, les instruments 
de musique et I'espace, 

*'Nous voulons raconter etre- 
vivre le procfes de Jeanne d'Arc 
& partir du texte ofOclel, nous 
arreter parfois & notre gre pour 
penser et vivre le Quebec^ d'hier 
de d'aujourd'hul, pour rever le 
Quebec de demaln, que ce solt en 
chanson, en parole ou en acte* 
Par moment, nous nous conten- 
terons de sHence. 

''Nous revons du Jour o& tout 
le mondepourra etrelecrSateur 
permanent de son decor, de sa 
musique et de son jeu." 

Ce groupeenthousiastesepre^ 
pare done I jouer ifondce grand 
proc&s derhistolre,^ nous faire 
prendre conscience de I'oppres- 



sion des syst^mes et des multi- 
ples problimes qui endScoulent, 
tels: le chomage, la famine, la 
pauvrete, la violence, etc.» et 
peut-etre & nous prouver que la 
societe Juste pourraitse reiser 
lorsque la societe entl&repourra 
participer i une oeuvre de crea- 
tion collective. 

Ces comediens-routiers visi- 
teront du 10 novembre au 15 de- 
cembre la region me tropolltalne, 
Quet>ec et les vllles environnan- 
tes, la Beauce, la Gaspesle, le 
Lac Saint^Jean, la Cote-Nord et 
le Nord-Ouest quebecois. La 
troupe est composee de Paule 
Balllargeon, Jocelyn Berube, 
Haymond Cloutler, Suzanne Gar** 
ceau, Claude Laroche et Guy 
Thauvette. Comme ensembller, 
la compagnie s^est assuree les 
services de Marie-Josee Lip- 
pens et I'anlmatlon muslcale a 
ete conoee t Hei&ne Prevost. 

Cette deuxl&me toumee d'au- 
tomne T'es pas tannee Jeanne 
d'Arc? est une production du 
Theatre Populaire du Quebec et 
a pu etre realisSe grace aux sub- 
ventions du Mlnist&re des Affai- 
res culturelles. 
D'autres communiques sul- 
vront.*.. 



Departement des affaires culturelles 

annonce...[lvan Fainmelipeintre] 



Evenement - Ivan Palnnel: pein- 
tre 

Lieu - La Galerle d'Art de I'U- 
niversite Laurentienne 
Date ' du 4 au 20 decembre pro- 
chain 
Horaire - cliaque Jour de 8:00 le 

matin i. 8:00 le solr« Ferme le 
dlmanche. 

Entree; gratuite 

Du 4 au 20 decembre prochain 
le Departement des Affaires cuN 
turellesde TUnlversite Lauren- 
tienne presentera une exposition 
des pelntures de t'artlste blen 
connu de Toronto, Ivan Fainnel 
Cette exposition aura lieu k la 
Galerie d'Art de l^UnlversIte 
Laurentienne, 

Ne d'une famllle d 'artistes 
canadlens travalUant & New 
York, Ivan Fainnel poss^de tous 
les talents de ses parents* Sa 
m&re, Marguerite Paquette, ar- 
tiste de Montreal, apresenteses 
oeuvres au Canada et & I'etran- 
ger; son pbre et son pdre adcp- 
tif sont tous les deux reconnus 



pour Icursdesslns* 

Ivan Fainnel a peint dfes son 
bas age et il a d'abord etudie k 
I'Ecole des Beaux Arts de Mon^ 
treal oQ 11 obtl nt une tx>urse 
d'etudes. Plus tard, d'autres 
bourses lui ont per mis d'aller k 
I'Ecole des Beaux Arts de Pa- 
ris; puis & la Scuola Chlgldana 
en Italic; enttn ft laSkolionPoly- 
technikon d^AthSnes oO il etudle 
la sculpture. Fainnel a aussl e- 
tudie Tart byzantinetsesteclini^ 
ques h MIstara, Salonlklt Istam- 
bul et un peu partout alUeurs. 
La llste Impressionnante de ses 
maltres renferme des noms au- 
ssl prestlgleux que Lismer, By- 
ers, de Tonnancour, Webber et 
Armstrong* II a aussl etudle la 
lithographie avec Joudon et la 
peinture avec Legcult. 

Apr&s plusieurs expositions 
pendant quelques annees un peu 
partout ii Montreal, M» Fainnel 
s'installa & Paris en 1955« On 
manifesta alors un grand interet 
pour son reallsme. A Paris, 



plusieurs expositions eurentlieu 
aux Beaux Arts ft la Clteunlver'- 
sitalre et k la Malson canadlen- 
ne. M. Fainnel a expose aussi 
il Home, t Beyrouth, dans plu- 
sieurs villes d'Espagne et du 
Portugal* 

Depuls 19G0, M« Fainnel vit au 
Canada et aux Etats-Unis. Ar^ 
Uste Infatlguable, 11 a enseigne, 
a peint et a expose dans la plu- 
part des grandes vllles de ces 
deux pays. Son nom n'est plus & 
faire comme sculpteur et U fait 
partie de plusieurs collections 
particuli&res* 

Le Departement des Affaires 
culturelles de I'Universlte Lau^ 
rentienne presente I'oeuvre de I- 
van Fainnel. Cette oeuvre de- 
montre beaucoup de sensibilite 
par un cholx varie de couleurs 
illustrant les nombreuses sour- 
ces d'inspiratlon de I'arUste et 
les techniques varl6es. Les 
toltes choisles constituent une 
exposition orlglnale et partlcu* 
llbre. 



(NB) La traduction de ce texte 
emnanant du Departement des 
Affaires culturelles de I'Univer- 
slte Laurentienne est I'oeuvre 
exclusive de I'equipe du Journal 
fran;als Le Lambda. 
Tous droits de reproduction et 
d'adaptation reserves pour tous 
les pays y comprls la Russio. 



LES PENSEES DE .,. 

4) Quel I Marshall McLuhan 
dans les Travaux Pratiques de 3 
lemo annee? Ce pourralt-il que 
les Travaux Pratlqiies soient en- 
fln pratiques? 

5) Y aurait-il une relation entre 
I'appauvrlssement de la Reine 
d'Angleterre et la diminution 
D'alde flnanciere det^EgUsean- 
gllcane pour lecollbgedeThom- 
loe? 

6) Savlex-vous quUl ya des ap- 
pareils photographlques qui 
vous surveiilent & la libralrle? 



que la foodatlon d'ecoles secon- 
dalres pubUques tran$aisesaug- 
mentera davantage le nombre 
d'etudiants francophones I I'U- 
niverslte Laurentienne, 

Les statistiques des annees 
1968-69 nous demontrent une 
augmentation considerable des 
etudlants francophones en 19&8- 
69 (78) en comparalsoa avec Ta- 
nnee 1967-68 (4). On note aussl 
qu'U y a eu Tannge demiftre, un 
accroissement et du nombre d'e- 
tudiants francophones etdu pour- 
centage des (tancophones. 

Plusieurs francophones suJ vent 
des cours en anglais. Jenetiens 
pas & les defavorlser par cet ar- 
ticle. Au contralre, c'est leur 
privilege et leur droit* Dans 
certains cas d'alUeurs, Us n'a- 
valent pas de cholx* Les cours 
n'etalent pas offerts en fTanjais, 
alors les etudiants prennalent 
ces cours en anglais. Voyant 
qu'il y a des etudlants franco- 
phones qui sulvalent des cours en 
en anglais, les departements ont 
pense que les etudlants franco- 
phones n'etalent pas InteressSs 
il sulvre des cours en fran^ais, 
Ces departements n'ont done pas 
offert de cours enfransals, Cet- 
te situation domine encore au- 
jourd'hul. On constate que cet 
argument est clrculalre. Cer- 
tains etudlants constatent qu'on 
offre en fran;als^ que les cours 
de preml&re annee. Inevitable- 
ment, lis choislssent les cours 
en anglais oQ Us se famtllarl- 
sent une fds pour toute avec la 
terminologle angtalse. Autre- 
ment, c'est dlfflcUe de changer 
categorlquement, de la termlno-^ 
logie ftan;alse en premiere an- 
nee k la terminolofde anglalse 
en deuxlftme annee^ Cert^nse- 
tudlants desirent un dlplome bl- 
lingue. n faut admettre quetou- 
tes ces ralsonssontacceptables. 
Par contre, Jene saiirals mepro- 
noncer au sujet des etudlants qui 
prennent un cours en anglais par- 
ce que (c'est plus facile). Pour 
un francophone, cette demilere 
ralson, en aulant que Je la res- 
pecte, ne me semble pas logique. 

EnSn, 11 y a une autre consi- 
deration Importante k faire. 
L'annee dernl&re, 11 y a 294etu- 
dlants qui ont declare q^e leur 
langue matemelle etalt le Fran^ 
;als. Pulsqu'U y avalt 258 etu- 
dlants d'enregistres dans la sec- 
tion fransaise, on doit conclure 
que 36 etudlants dent la langue 
maternelle est le Fran9als, se 
sont enregistrSs dans la section 
anglaise oubienqu'Usonslmple- 
ment ignore cette question qui 
apparaissait sur une des for- 
mules d'lnscrlptlon. On note 
aussl qu'U y a 26 (etudiants-e- 
tudlantes) Itallens, 21 Ukrainians 
20 flnnois, IS allemands, et 150 
ehidiants qui n'ont pas repondu& 
cette question. II y a aussi 28 
etudlants dont la langue mater*^ 
nelle est autre que celles dont 
I'al fait mention, Je crols qu'on 
peut prendre pour acquis que la 
majorite des etudlants qui ont 
declare que leur langue materne-' 
lie n'est pas lePran^ais, patient 
anglais et sulvent des cours en 
anglais, 

Je me suls eiotgne du sujet il 
retude, notamment le memoire 
dont il est question au debut de 
cet article. Avant de continuer 
de comment^r le memoire, J'al 
cru necessalre de vous rendre 
ces InformaUon, Le recrutement 
des etudlants francophones n$- 
cessite une nouvelle politique. 
Je m'en Uen & vous en faire part 
dans une des prochaines editions 
du LAMBDA, 



Michel G, Magnan 
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i*m a stranger 
here myself i 
said touching his 
hands, mouth 

forming' words 
to amuse to nriask 
ir*y slight fear my 
cool hands touching 
trying to make it 



work for him 



The Virgin by Dems Kelly 



to open love 



in the dark 



room to spread 
a light quilt 



over his knees 










burns the colintry... 
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INTRODUCTION: ^ ., 

I expect youVe puszUng about the relevance of a major article on the American worb 
er, to Awareness Week* Weii^ as you know, an uncommonly large fractlOD ot the Sudbury 
tax-paying population can be described as blue^coUar. And tax-payers should know-how 
and why their riioney is being spent* If Sudbury tax-payers are going to understand our 
point of view, we had better know soniethlng about their grievances, their prejudices and 
their misconceptions. Certainly the mentality of the American worker isnH identical with 
that of the Sudbury worker^:, but they are similar in many ways* Then too, the American 
worker's mentality is not altogether unlike that of a dlsbirblngly large proportion of stud- 
ents and faculty at Laurentlan. 

I picked this article because it was the flrst IM read that was both sympathetic and In- 
telllgent In Its analysis of the pll^t of the blue-collar wprken We tend to regard his re- ^ 
actions as mindless* This article may help us to deHne bur own viewpoint as well as hlSj 
and to Snd a common ground in what iseems to me at present a no-man's*land« . 
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expectaUoos have^beeo fixed since he reached 
the age of thlry-flve; when he found that he had 
too many cbUgaUonSt too much aunllyp^-and too, 
few skills to match opportunities with aqplrft-' 
tioos. 
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' ' ' ' .This deflnltibo of lhe**worklng American" 

, Involves almost :23-mlIlion American faml-* 
ge, Mewarkt Cicero/Downey; Daly and Bay lies. ' , v 

Cltyi Cbarlestowni Flatbush. Unlcm hallsi V' The working American lives la the gray 
American Legion posts^ neighborhood bars - areafringes'bt aceotial d^orinadose-ln 
and bowling leagues^ the ITkndnlan Club' and or very;fkf-out cheaper suburban subdivlsloQ 
the Holy Name* Bfaln Street Totry to des- ; of a large metrdixdltaA area., He IsUkely to 
^ cribe an this Is Uke trying todescribeAme*': own'ahome and a cw/expedally as bis in- 

rica itself. If you look for it| you find it eve- ^ come begins to; rise* 'Of those earning bet- 
rywhere: the rows of fhune houses overlbo- ween $6^000 and f7fS000« 70per cent own their 
^ , ' king the belching steel :mlU8 in Bethlehem^ own homes and 94 per cent drive their own 
of the woridng class^-or the American yeo- ^emsylv^ two-ikinllybrtckhouseslriCa- caxs.; v.; ''::^::\ V :":r ;" :• T 
man or John Smith-he was once the hero of "*"^* ^where the most common slogan, even , 94 per. cent have nooducaHoo beyond high 
the civics book, the man.tbat Andrew Jack- ^ the middle of apoUticalcompalgn.Is"curb school and ^43 percent have only completed 
son called "the i»ne and sinew of the Coun- y^^ ^^>* *»« ^ottls and Chevies with a^ ■ the eighth grade. ■ v , . .- - v,, r ; :/ :: 
try.*' Now be Is "the forgotten man," per-, decal American flag on the rear window <u- ^ **« ™?,aU therightthlngs^^obeys the law, 
haps the most alienated person In America* /soally a. cut-oat ftom the Reader's Digest,. K*f^^?^ 

Nothing ({uite fits, except perhaps omlS"/ and dir^' -»— * ^ " 

ceniks 



slon and semi-lnvislblllty. America Is sup- 
There Is hardly a language to describe POsed to ta divided betw«n afflu^^^^ cong 

him, orevenasetofsodffSSlstlcs. ?uS SK&n^SS^^ 

names: radst-Ugot-redneck-ethnlc-iriah- SfiSS?iS?Ljf^ The gold star In the.win 

Itallan-Pole-Hunkie- Yahoo. The lower mid- t3^J^^S£^*^.^^?^?^^\ Sincelsal-^ dow 
J, , . - ™ . ^pT^ ^ " " * led for SwItMrland In the early summer of 

die class. A blank* The man under whose ^935 to-bednwork on this book,.;" But.bet- 
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on the porch rail with the Inscriptioo."WeI^ 

~ ■ P«t«r8chrag;.Uie;MithorotthlsarttCl8ils, 

■ - j.wMtor.pt.Chan'gei'aiiw^iBagiiiiiiio 
v ... V^p problems of lilgher.Mui»U6a;and'«i[br- 
\ When; hewas iiMflt Se(^retary o> Houstajvat-toge^f Iktiirtv^evlew/ He'writes fr^ . 
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The cop is the neW nigger 
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the research director lor aTeamsters Union 
Council In New York* "Alt the cops aremoon- 
Ughtlnfff and the teachers; and there's amll- 
, V, . . lion guys who are hustling, guys with phony 

,WhUe he. is. making more than he ever made- social-security numbers who are hldlngpart 
;>perliis^^^^^^ • . of what they moke so they , don't get kicked 

he, ever .dreamed he sfiUU struggling wmie ^^ ^^ a housing project, 6r guys who work 
a.lot of othersy*them" (on weltore, in.de- -^ ^^^^ ^ sports events and gel 



»two weeks In the Caribbean. He went to 

work after World War 11 ($57 aweek)and he 

:■ . -^ , , V has lived In the same house for twenty years. 

' ,- . '. - Accumulating two television sets, wall-to- 

'waircarpetlng In a small living room, and a 

basement .that he recently rfimodeled into a 

recreation room with the help ot two moon- 

. ; : : ' ' ^ lighting nremen, '*We get fairly good sala- 

gainst new taxest and in state after state 1&* ti^s^ and this Is a good neighborhood, one 

glslatures are passing >Ills to punish student q^ the few good ones left. We have no smoked 

demonstrators* (" Wo keep talking abputper- Irishmen around." 

mlsslveness In training klds,V said a Us An-- ^ Stability Is what counts, stablUty In job and 

geles labor official, ''but we forgettbat these home and neighborhoodi stability In the 

are our kids/ ) church and In friends. At nlgl\t you watch te- 

And yet all these things are side manlfesta- levislon and sometimes on a weekend you go 

tlons of a malaise that lacks alanguage. What to a nlceplace— maybe a downtown hotel»for 

eve law and order means, for example, to a dinner with another couple. (Or maybe your 

man who feels his wife is unsafe on the street sister, or maybe bowling, or maybe, If you're 

after dark or In theparkatany time, or who- defeated, a night at the track.} The wife has 

a single Job anymore, "said Nicholas Kisburg ^^ i^ds get shaken down In the school yard. It the necessary appliances, often still being 



lies in the 95,000 to $10,000 bracket have two 
or more wage earners) or how many have to 
husUe 00 the side. I don't think any 
body has 



mbasirations, In^the ghettos) are getting most ^^ ^^y don't, ^ant to pay taxes on. . Every 
of the attention. /'I'm working my «fioff/'a ^^ ^^ (^^^ j^ 



guy tells 
kids : don 
are fkill 
for a bunch 



getttee meals 

ces on. . Every 

cheating. They are under- 



also means something like normality— the paid off, and the money you save goes for 
demand that everybody play It by the book, your daughter's orthodontist^ and later for 
that cultural and social standards be some*^ her wedding. The smoked Irishmen— the co- 
how re-stored to their ,clvIc-book simplicity, lored Oio one says black; few even say Negro) 
that thlnRS shouldn't be as'^they are but as: ^.represent change and Instability, kids who 
they we re supposed to be. If there Is are vo-^ cause trouble In school, who get treatment 
lutlon in this country— a revolt In manners, th^t your kids never got, that you never got. 




and .irtib.iiusU,es;«dlos^fpr target;"' at Ihtegritloii and welfare, 

;buddles ;od the side,: is ready, as he says, t«es arid ;s«-'eiducatIon; at the ricl^ 

to ^*knbdc^. somebody;? ass/'^ ; , . ; J;^ poorr the^ liauiida^^^ 

?The xolored:guys.work when^theyfee^ lite - -fsmart people in :tbesuburbs;•^;;In:New 

IL^ SonfetlmM they;show-tq;> and.sometim^^ ... 

; lhey:d(iQ't.Me guy toreup au:the;tlme cards, ^u^gi^ 
rdJUcetb'see;a,whlto^g4rdo that and B^^ 

way^wtthlf'/VF :' , .;V^ .- ': ;■/ ; -';gainst' toe;N 

^ii^^V I rvK- :^^^ V^r ; : ;,yr -poUce detective named ChaHesSienvlgi 



standards of dress and obscenity, and, more 
Importantlyt in our official sense of what A^ 
merica Is—there is also a counterrrevolt. 
Sbmetlm'es It is Inarticulate, and sometimes 
erhaps most of the tlmej people are either 
too confkised or apathetic --or simply toopo- 
We've been too busy studying the ute&nd too decent— to declare themselves. 

Astoria, Queens/a white working-class 
district of New York, people who make $T 
000 or $8,000 a year Sometimes in two Jobs) 
call themselves affluent, even though the Bu*- 
reait of Labor Statistics regardsan Income 
of less than $9,S0p in New York, Inadequate 



doing well, living in a two-story frame house 



("Those fkicMng kids/* they tell you In South 
Boston, "raising hell, and not one of *em pay- 
ing his own way; Their flicking mothers are 

all on welfare/') The black Uds mean a 
change In the rules, adouble standard In gra- 
des and discipline, andc- vaguely—a challen- 
ge to all you believed right Law and order 
Is the staUUty and predictability of establU 
shed ways. Law and order is eqmal treat- 
ment—In school^ In jobs, In the courts— even 
If you're cheating a little yourself. The , for- 
gotten Man Is Jackson's man. Hels the Ves- 
tigial American democrat of 1840:, ."T|iey ; 
all know that their success depends upMthelr.^ 
own industry and economy and that they must 
not expect to become suddenly rich by: the': 
frults^ of their toIL'' He Is alsb PrankUa 
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sqp«rated tqr ft narrow drivewayfrom Similar Boosavdt's. man***the than Whose vote '(or 
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houses ; tbousands^f them V In block after 

'rUock' " '*^- / ^-:y^^\ ': : ■- - after' Uocfc' 
This year; for the first time/ be will go on a 
cmise— he and hfs wife and two other couples 
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whose father's vote) sustained the NewpeaL ; ,. .^^^ 

There are other cbttslderatlonB, other sty- ^{^/-^-V 

lesi other problems. A postman In a Char 7 :.:«v;^^^^^^^^^^ 

lestown (Boston) housing project:" eight chll^ ?!\>lr 
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W 



we 



have no idea of the attitudes of the 



white worker;weVe been too busy 
studying the black worker/' 
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dren and a ninth on the way* Last year» by 
working overtime^ tils Income went over $7, 
000* This year, because tie reported It, the 
Housing Authority is raising his rent from 
$78 to $106 a month, a catastrophe for a fa- 
mily that pays $2.20 a day for milk, has ne- 
ver had a vacation, and for which an excur- 
sion Is "going out for ice cream," "You 
try and save for something better; we hope 
to get out ofhere to someplace where the kids 
can play, where there's nobrokenglass, and 
then something always comes along that 
knocks you right Itack. It's like toeing at the 



tie girls in the communion dresses the next 
morning; pinball machines and the Dally News 
the Reader's Digest and Ed Sulllva; houses 
with tiny front lawns (or even large ones) 
adorned with statures of the Virgin or of 
Sambo welcomin' de folks home; Clint East* 
wood or Julie Andrews at thePalwce; the trot 
ting tracks and the dog tracks-*Aurora Downs 
Connautht Park, Roosevelt, Yonkers, Rockr 
Ingham, and forty others— where gray men 
come not for sport and beauty^ but to read 
numtiers^ to study and dope. Of you win you 
have figured something^ have in a smalt way 
controlled your world, have surmounted your 
Impotence* If you lose, bad luck, shit. ^Tll 
break his goddamned head/0 Basettallisnot 
national pastime; racing is. For every man 
who goes to a major-league itaseball game 
there are four who go the the track and pro- 
bably four more who go to the candy store 
or the barbershop lo make their bets, ^r^^, 

al track attendance in 1969:62 million plus 



bottom of the well waiUng for a guy to throw another 10 million who went to the dogsj 
you a rope. The description becomes almost There are places, and styles, and attitudes, 
ChapUnesque , Life Is bumble but not simple; if there are neighborhoods of aspiration, su- 
the terrors of Insolent txireaucractes and Durban enclaves for the mobile young execu- 
contemptuous officials produce a demonology tlve and. the aspiring worker, there are also 
that loses little of its horror for being partly places of limited expectation and dead-end 
misunderstood, myou want to get a sink fixed districts where mobility is flnlsbed. But even 
but don't want to offend the manager want tc there you can often tind| however vestigial, 
get an eye operation that may (or may not) a sense of place, the rootsof old ethnic loya- 
have been necessitated by a military Injury Itles, and a passionate, if often futile, liattle 
five years earlier, "tmt the Veterans Adml- against intrusion and change, "Everybody a- 
nlstration says I signed away my benefits'^ round here,^' you are told, "pays his own 
want to complain to someone about the teen- way/' In his world the problems are not the 
agers who run around breaking windows and ABM or air pollution (havethey heard of Bla- 
harasstng women but get noresponse eltlier fra?) or the international population crisis; 
from the management or the police. "YouVe the problem is to get your street cleaned, 
afraid to complain because if they don't get your garbage collected, to get your husband 
you during the day they'll get you at night/' home from Vietnam alive; to negotiate ins- 
Automobtles, windows, children, all become tallment payments and to keep the schools 
hostages to the vague terrors of everyday 11- orderly. Ask anyone in Scarsdale or Win- 



fe; everything is vulnerable. Liabilities that 
began long ago cannot possibly t>e liquidated: 
"I never learned anything in that school ex- 
cept how to fight, I got tired of being caned 



netka about the schools and they'll tell you 
about new programs, or atxwt how many are 
getting into Harvard, or about the teachers; 
ask In Oakland or the North Side of Chicago. 



by the teachers so at sixteen ml quit and Joined J!)^ \*'^J'2J '^^^J'^ **^5* they have fcr haven't) 
the Marines. I still don't know anything.' - — - - -...^— - 

AT THE BOTTOM 
OF THE WELL 

American culture? Wealth Is visible^ and 
so, now, Is poverty* Both have become inti- 
midating cllch6s. But the rest? A vst, com- 
plex, and disregarded world that was once— in 
belief, and in fact— the American middle: 
Greyhound and trailway bus terminals in 
little cities at midnight, each of them with 
Its neon lightsand Its cardboard hamburgers; 
acres .of tar-paper t>each bungalows In places 
like Revere and Rockaway; the hair curlers 



in the supermarket on Saturday, and the lit- us? 



had trouble. Somewhere in his gut the man 
In those communities knows that mobility and 
choice In this society zre limited. He cannot 
Imagine any major change for the better; but 
he can Imagine change for the worse. And yet 
for a decade he is the one who has been asked 
to carry the burden of soda) reform, to Inte- 
grate his schools and his neighborhood, has 
been asked by comfortable people to pay the 
social debts due to the poor and the black. 
In Boston, in San Francisco, in Chicago (not 
to mention Newark or Oakland) he has been 
telling the reformers to go to hell. The Je- 
wish school-teachers of New York and thel^ 
rlsh parents ofDorchester have asked the sa- 
me question: "What the hell did Lindsay 
(or the Beacon Hill Establishment) ever do for 



The ambiguities and changes In American 
life that occupy discussions in university se- 
minars and policy debates In Washington, and 
that form the backbone of contemporary popu- 
lar sociology, become increasingly the condi- 
tions of trauma and frustration in the middle* 
Although the New Frontier and Great Society 
contained some programs for those not al- 
ready on the rolls of social palh61ogy--fe- 
derat aid for higher education, for example- 
-the public priorities and the rhetoric con- 
tained Uttle. The emphasis, properly, was on 
the poor, on the inner cities (e«g., Negroes) 
and the unemployed. But in Chicago a widow 
with three children who earns $7,000 a year 
can't get them college loans because she ma- 
kes too much; the money is reserved for peo- 
ple on relief* New schools are built in the 
ghetto but not In the white working-class ^ 
nelghborhoocs where they are Just as dilapi- 
dated. In Newark the head of a white vigilante 
group (now a citycouncilman) runs, among o- 
ther things, on aplatform opposing pro-Negro 
discrimination/' When pools are being bul tin 
the Central Ward-don't they think white kids 
have got frustration? The white can't get a 
Job; we have to hire Negroes first/' The 
middle class, said Congressman Roman Fu- 
cinski of Illinois, who represents a lot of it, 
"is In revolt. Everyone has been generous 
In supporting anti-poverty. Now the middle 
class American is dlscpialified trom most of 
the programs/' 

"SOMEBODY HAS 
TO SAY NO.:/' 

The frustrated middle. The liberal wisdom 
about welfare, ghettos, student revolt, and 
Vietnam has only a marginal place, If any, 
for the values and life of the working man. 
It flies in the tftce of most of what he was 
taught to cherish and respect: hard work, or- 
der, authority, selfteliance. He fought, either 
alone or through labor organizations, to esta- 
blish the precincts he how considers his own. 
Union seniority, the civil-service bureaucra- 
cy, and the petty professionalism established 
by the merit system in the public schools be-* 
come sinecures of particular ethnic groups or 
of those who have learned to negotiate and 
master the system. A man who worked all 
his life to accumulate the points and grades 
and paraphernalia to twcome an assistant 
school principal (no matter how silly the re- 
quirements) is not likelyto relinquish bis po- 
sition with equanimity. Nor Is a dock wor- 
ker whose only estate is his longshoreman^s 
card. The Job, the points, the credits become 
property: 

Sdme men leave their sons money (wrote a 
union member to the New York Times), some 
large investments, some business connec- 
tions, and some a profession* I have only 
one worthwhile thing to give: my trade* I ho- 
pe to follow a centuries-old tradition and 
sponsor my sons for an apprenticeship. For 
his simple father's wish it is said that I dis- 
criminate against Negroes* Don't all of us 
discriminate? Which of us«,.wlU not choose 
a son over all others? 



Suddenly the rules are changing— all the ru- 
les* Ifyouprotectyourjobforyour ownyou 
may be called a Ugot. At the same time it's 
pervecUy acceptable to shout blackpwoer and 
to endorse it. What does It take to be a good 
American? Give the black man a position be- 
because he is black, not because he neces- 
sarily works harder or does the job better* 
What does it take to be a good American? 
Dress nicely, hold a Job, t}e clean-cut, don't 
Judge a man by the color of his skin or the 
country of hlsorigln. What alxnit the demands 
of Negroes, the long hair of the students, 
the dirty movies, the people who bum draft 
cards and American flags? Do you have to go 
out In the street wltb picket signs, do you ha- 
ve to. bum the place down to get what you 
want? What does it. take to be a good Ame- 
rican? This is a sick society, a racist so- 
ciety, we are (Ighting an immoral war« 
("I'm against the Vietnam was, too," says the 
truck driver In Brooklyn, "I see a good kid 
come home with half an arm and a leg in a 
brace u p to here, and what's It all for? I was 
glad to see my kid If^nk the Army physical. 
Still, somebody has to say no to these demon-, 
strators and enforce the law/') What does 
It take to be a good American? 

The conditions of trauma and frustration 
in the middle. What does it take to be a good 
American? Suddenly there are demands for 
Italian power and Polish power and Ukrainian 
power* In Cleveland the Poles demand a seat 
on the school board, and get It, and In Pitts- 
burgh John Fankuch, the seventy- three-year 
old president of the National Slvak Society 
demands "action, plenty of It to make up for 
the lost ime," Black power Is supposed to 
be nothing but emulation of the waysin which 
other ethnic groups made It. But have they 
made it? In Reardons Bar on East Eighth 
Street In South Boston, where the workmen 
come for their tish-chowder lunch and for 
their rye and ginger, they still Identify them- 
selves as Galway men and KQkenny men; In 
the newsstand In Astoria you can buy IL 
Progresso, El TIempo, the Staals-Zeltung, 
the Irish World, plus papers in Greek, Hun- 
garian, and Polish. At the parish of Our La- 
dy of Mount Carmel the priests hear confes- 
sion in English, Italian, and Spanish and, 
nearby, the biggest attraction Is not the stlck- 
bfllt game, but the cocpe court. Some of the 
poorest people In Amerca are white, native, 
and have lived all of their lives in the same 
place as their fathers and grandfathers. The 
problems that were presumably solved 
in some distant past. In that prehistoric era 
before the texgbooks were written—problems 
of assimilation, ofupward mobility— now turn 
out to be very much unsolved. The melting 
pot and all: millions madeit, million— no one 
knows how many-rdid not. The median Inco- 
me in< Irish SbutbBo5tonls$5,100a year but 
the community action workershave a hard ti- 
me convincing the locaIcitl2ensthat any whi- 
te man who Is not stupid or Irresponsible can 
be poor. Pride still ke?ps them from applying 
for Income supplements or Medicaid, but It 
does not keep them from resenting those who 
do. In Pittsburgh, where the members 'of 
Polish-American organizatloiis eaman'estU 
mated $5,000 to $6,000 (and some fall below 
the poverty line), the Poverty Programs 
are nonetheless directed primarily to Ne- 
groes; and almost everywhere the thing cal- 
led url>an bacjdash associates Itself in some 
fashion with 'ethnic groups whose members 
have themselves only a precarious hold on 
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the security of affluence* Almost every- 
where in the old cities, tribal neighborhoods 
and their styles are under assault by mass^ 
cult* The Italian grocery gives way to the 
supermarket, the ma-and-pa store and the 
walk-up are attacked by urban renewal* And 
almost everywhere, that assault tends to de- 
personalize and to alienate. It has always 
been this way, but with time the brave new 
world that replaces old patterns becomes In- 
creasingly bureaucratlzedf distantp and hard 
to control* 

Yet beyond the problems of ethnic Identify, 
iwycnd the problems of Poles and Irishmen 
lelt behlndi there are others more pervasive 
and more dangerous. For every Greek or 
Hungarian there areadozenAmerlcan-Ame- 
rlcans who are past ethnic consciousness and 
who are as alienated^ as conftised, and as an- 
gry as the rest. The obvious manifestations 
are the same everywhere—race, taxes^ wel^ 
fare, students— but the threat seems invaria- 
bly more cutturalandpsychologlcal than eco- 
nomic or social* What upset the police at the 
Chicago convention most was most so much 
the politics of the demonstrators as their, 
manners and their hair. (The barbershops in 
their neighborhoods don't advertise Beatle 
Cuts but the BFlat Top and the Chicago Box.) 
The afftont comes from middle-class people- 
-and their chlldren-^who had beencsstlnthe 
role of social exemplars (and from those cast 
as unfortunates worthy of public charity) who 
offend' UI the thihgs 'on which working class 
Identity Is built: **hlppIesXsaId a San Fran- 
cisco longshoreman) who fart around the 
streets and don't work'^; welfare recipients 
who striife and march for better treatment: 
"all those (said a California labor ofScIal) 
who challenge the precepts that these people 
live, on/' If ethnic groups are beginning to 
organize to get theirs, so are others: police 
and Qremen ("The cop Is the new nigger"): 
schoolteachers; tower-mtddle-class house' 
wives fighting sex education and bussing; 
small property owners who have no ethnic 
communion but a passionate Interest In lower 
taxes, more policemen, and stiffer penalties 
for criminals* In San Francisco the Teams- 
ters, who had never been known for such in- 
terests befbre, recently demonstrated In sup- 
port of the police and law enforcement and, 
on another occasion, Joined a group called 
Mothers Support Neighborhood Schools at a 
school-board meeting to oppose—with their 
presence and later^ apparently^ with their 
fists— a proposal to integrate the schools 
through busslngp ("These people/* someone 
said at the meeting, "Jo not look like mo- 
thers/') 

Which Is not to say that alt is frustration 
and anger, that anybody Is ready "to bum the 
country down/* They are not even ready to 
elect standard model demagogues* "A lot of 
labor people wbothought of voting for Wallace 
were ashamed of themselves when they rea- 
lized what they were about to do/' said Mor- 
ris lushewitz, an officer of New York's Cen- 
tral Labor Council. Because of a massive 
last-mlnute union camptagn, and perhaps 
for other reasons, the bluecollar vote for 
Wallace fell far below the figures predicted 
by the early polls last fait. Any number of 
people, moreover, who are not doing well by 
any set of official statistics, who are earning 
well below the national mean ($8,00 a year), 
or who hold two jobs to stay above It, think 
of themselves as affluent, and often use that 
word, His almost as It not to be affluent Is to 
be un-American. People who can't use the 
worf tend to be angry; people who come too 
close to those who can't become frightened. 
The definition of affluence is generally pin- 
ned to: what comes In, not to the quality of 
life as It's lived. The $8,000 son of a man 
who never earned more than $4,500 may, for 
that reason alone, believe that he's doing 



not the slogan of the solitary deviant but the 
norm? Is It possible that as the Institutions 
and belief^ of tradition are bshlonably deni- 
grated a blue-collar generation gap will open 
to the RlKtit as weU as to the Uft? (There 
Is statistical evidence, for example, that Wal- 

«ti.i K*- T#iir 1 . u^-i,* irK-.-«'* lace.*s greatest support witMn the unions ca- 
all right'' If life Isnot all right If he can t ^^^^^ j^ ^^^^ ^^ t^tween twenty- 

ge his curbs flxed, or his streets patrolled, ^ twintylnlne, those, that is, who have 
If tte highwiys are crowded and the beaches j^^ ^^^ t^^'^^ assoclaUon with the libe- 
polluted, if the schools are Ineffectual he is ^^jj^^^ of labor.) Most arepoUtlcally silent; 
still able to call himself atfiuent, feels, per- ^though SDS has been trying to organize blue 
haps, a social compulsion to do so. His anger ^^^i^ highschool students, there are-no Ma- 
If he Is angry, Is not that of the wage earner ^^^ savlos or Mark Rudds-elther of the Right 
resenting management-and certainly not that „ ^^^^ Lett-among them. At the same ttme 
of the sociaUst ideologue asking for redls- ^^^ ^ leaders, some of them old hands 
tributton of wealth- but that of the consumer, ^^^^ ^^g Thirties, aren't sure that the Hds 
taxpayer, and the family man. (Inflation and ^re following them either. Who speaks for 
taxes are wiping out most of the wage gains ^he sonof the longshoreman or the Detroit 
made In labor contracts signed during the jmto worker? What happens if he doesn't 
past three years.) Thus be will vote for a g^t (q college? What, Indeed, happens when 
Louise Day Hicks in Boston who promises to ^^ does? 

hold the color line in the schools or for a Vaguely but unmistakably the hopes that 
Charles Stenvlg catling for law enforcement ^ youth-worshiping nation historically Inves- 
In Minneapolis but reject a George Wallace ^ed in Its young are becoming threats* We 
who seems to threaten his pockettxmk. The tiave never been unequivocal about the symbo^ 
danger Is that he will Identify with the politics uc patricide of Americanization and upward 
of the Blrchers and other middle-class reac- niobnity, but if at one time mobility meant 
tiooaries (who often pretend to speak for him) rejection of older (or European) styles it was, 
even though his income and style of life are ^^ i^^^^^ (jgn^ in the name of America, Now 
far removed from theirs; that taxes, for e- the labels are blurred and the objectives In- 
xample, will be Identlfled with welf^e rather distinct. Just at the moment when a tradi- 
than war, and that he will blame his limited uon-bound Italian father is persuaded that he 
means on the small slice of the poor rather should send his sons to college— that educa- 
than the fat slice of the rich. tlon is the only fbhire^-the college blows up. 

If you sit and talk to people like Marjorte At the moment when a parsimonious taxpayer 



Lemlow, who heads Mothers Support Neigh- 
borhood Schools in San Francisco, or Joe 



begins to shell out for what he canslders an 
extravagant state university system thestu- 



Owens, a house painter who Is president of a jents go on strike* Marl Juana^ sexual Ubera- 
communlty-actlon organliation in Boston, n^j^^ dress styles, draft resistance, even the 
you quickly discover that the roots of reaction rhetoric of change become monsters andde- 
and the roots of reform are often identical, j^^^^ jn g^ ^vorld that appears to turn old 
and that the response to particular situations virtues upside down* The paranoia that fast- 
is more often contingent on thepolltlcsof the ^i^^ qu Communism twenty years ago (and 



politicians and leaders who appear to car than 
on the conditions of life or the ideology of the 
victims. Mrs. Lemlow wants to return the 
scboUs to some virtuous past; she worries 
about disintegration of the family and she 
speaks vaguely about somethingtbat she can't 
bring herself to call a conspiracy against A- 
merlcanism* She has l>een accused of leading 
a bunch of Blrchers, and she sometimes 
talks Birch language. But whatever the form, 
her sense of things comes from a small- 
town vision of national virtues, and her un- 
happiness from the assaults ofurban sophis- 
tication. It just so happens that a lot of re- 
actionaries now sing that tune, and that the attributed to "the social science centers," 
liberals are Indifferent. to the aposfles of sensitivity training, and to 

Joe Owens— protmbly t>ecause of his expe- what one California lady, with some embar*- 
rlence as a Head Start parent, and because of rassment, called "nude therapy*" "People 
his association with an effective community with sane minds are being altered by psycho- 
action program—talks a different language* logical methods." The current major cam- 



somellmes still does) Is increasingly direc- 
ted to vague conspiracies undermining the 
schools, the family order and discipline* 
"They're feeding the kids this generation- 
gap bustnessj*' says a Chicago housewife 
who grinds out a campaign against sex edu- 
cation on a duplicating machine In her living 
room. "The kids are told to make their own 
decisions. They're all mixed up by situation 
ethics and openrended questions* TheyVe 
alienating children from their own parents" 
They? The churches, the schools, even the 
YMCA and the Girl Scouts, are implicated. 
But a major share of the viltalny is now also 



He knows, somehoWi that no simple past can 
be restored. In his world the villains are 
not con^Irators but bureaucrats and politl- 
clans, and he Is beginning to discover that 
In a struggle with officials the black mon in 
the ghetto and the working man (black or whi- 
te) have the same problems. " Every Ume you 
ask for something from the politicians they 
treat you like a beggar, Uke you ought to 
be grateftfl for what you have. They try to 
make you feel ashamed." 



To attack the Ford Foundatton (as Wright 
Patman has done) is not only to fan the em- 
bers of historic populism against concentra- 
tions of wealth and power, but also to arouse 
those who feel that they are trapped by an al- 
liance of upperclass Wasps and lower-class 
Negroes* If the foundations have done any- 
IWng for the bluecollar worker he doesn't 
seem to be aware of it. At the same Ume 
the distrust of professional educators that 
characterizes theblack militants Is becoming 
Increasingly prevalent among a minority of 
lower-mlddle-calss whites who are beginning 
to discover that the schools aren't working 
for them either. ("Are all those new pro- 
grams just a cover-up for failure?") And 
if the Catholic Church is under attack from 
Its liberal members (on birth control, fore- 
xample) It Is also alienating the traditiona- 
lists who liked their minor saints (even If they 
didn't actually exist) and were perfectly con- 
tent with the Latin Mass. For the alienated 
Catholic liberal there are other places to go; 
for the lower-mIddle**class parishioner In 
Chicago or Boston there are none. 

Perhaps, In some measure. It has always 
been this way. Perhaps none of this is new. 
And perhaps It Is also true that the Ameri- 
can lower middle has never had it so good. 
And yet surely there Is a difference, and 
that Is that the common man has lost bis vi- 
sibility and, somehow, his claim on public 
attention* There are old liberals and socia- 
lists—men like Michael Harrington— who be- 
lieve that a new alliance can be foreged for 
progressive social action: 

Prom Marx to Mills, the Left has regarded 
the middle class as a stratum of hypocritical, 
vacillating rear^guarders. There qas often 
sound reason for this contempt. Butlslt not 
possible that a new class Is coming Into t)e^ 
Ing? It is not the old middle class of small 
property owners and entrepreneurs, nor the 
new middle class of managers. Ills composed 
of scientists, technicians, teachers, and pro- 
fessionals In the public sector of the society. 
By education and work experience itispre- 
disposed toward planning* It could be an ally 
of the poor and the organized workers— or 
their sophisticated enemy* In other words, an 
unprecedented social and political variable 
seems to t>e taking shape in America* 
The American worker, even when he waits 
on atableorhQldsq3enadoor,is not servile; 
he does not carry himself like an Inferior. 
The opennes, frankness, and democratic 
manner which TocquevUle described In the 
last century persists to this very day* They 
have t}een a source of rudeness, contempt- 
uous Ignorance, vtolence-^and of a creative 
self-conftdence among great masses ot peo^ 
pie* It was In this latter spirit that the CIO 
was organized and the black freedom move- 
ment marched* 

There are recent Indications that the white 
lower middle class Is coming back on the ros- 
ter of public priorities, Puclnskl tells you 
that liberals In Congress are privately dis- 
cussing the pressure from the middle class. 
There are proposals now to increase perso* 
nal Income-tax exemptions from $600 to $1, 
000 (or 91,200) for each dependent, to protect 
all Amerlcanswlth a national insurance sys- 
tem covering catastrophic medical expenses, 
and to put a floor under all incomes. Yet the- 
se things by themselves are insufficient* No- 
thing is sufflcent without a national sense of 
restoration. What Puclnskl means by the 
middle class has, in some measure, always 



paign of the John Birch Society is not direc- 
ted against Communists In government or the 
Supreme Court, but against sex education* 
'There Is, of course, also sympathy with 
the young, expeclally In poorer areas where 
kids have no place to play* 'Everybody's got 

to have a hobby," a South Boston adolescent \y^i^ represented, A physician earning f 75, 
told a youth worker* Ours Is throwing rocks." ooo a year is also a working man but he Is 
If people will Join reactionary organizations hardly a victim of the welfare system. Nor, 
to protect their children, they will also sup- by and large, are the stockholders of the Stan- 
port others: community-action agencies dard Oil Company or U.S. SteeL The fact 
which help Uds get Jobs; HEEAD Start parent that American Ideals have often been oorrup- 
groups, Boys Clubs» "Getting this place ted In the cause of sefl^aggrandlzementdoes 
^ A -T-i ir*r A -f- cleaned up" sometimes It points to the day not make them any less important for the 
BECOMES A THREA I when there Is a park or a playground or when cause of social reform and Justice. "As a 
-pw* i^^^A^^^ut^^ .« ™.fK «n^ ti-aHiHnn the existing park can be used, "I want to 

them grown up to have a little tUn." 



WHEN HOPE 



The imponderables are youth and tradition 
and change. The civics book and the Instlhi- 
tlon It celebrates— howeverpassfi— still hold 
the world together. The revolt is In their na- 
me, not against them. And there Is simple 
decency, the language and practice of the folk- 
sy cUchfi, the small town, the Boy Scout vir- 
tures, the neighborhood charity, the obliga- 
tion to support the church, the rhetoric of 
open opportunity: "They can keep Wallace 
and they can keep Alabama. We didn't fight 
a dictator for four years .so we could elect 
one over here." What happens when all that 
becomes Mickey Mouse? Is there an urban 
ethic to replace the values of the smalt town? 
Is there a coherent public philosophy, a con- 
sistent set of belefb to replace ftodly, home, 
and bard work? What happens when the hang*- 
ups of upper-middle-class kids are In fashion 
and those of blue-collar kids are not? What 
happens when Doing Your Own Thingbecomes 



see 



CAN THE COMMON 



movement with the conviction that there is 
more to people than greed and fear," Har- 
rington said, "the Left must...also speak In 
the name of the historic Idealism of the Uni- 
ted States." 

k ji A K 1 /^r\K AH DA ^1/ 7 The Issue, finally^ Is not the program but 
MAIN l-L^/Vlt DA^^N? the visIon,>he angle of view. AhugeconsU- 

Beneath it all there is a more ftindamental tuency may be coming up for grabs, and the- 

ambivalence, not only about the young, but a- re Is considerable evidence that Its political 

bout institutions— the schools, the churches, mobility Is more sensitive than anyoen can 

the Establishment—and about the ftiture It- imagine, that all the sociological determi- 

self. In the major cities ot the East (though nants are not as slgniflcant as the simple 

perhaps not in the West) there Is a sense facts of concern and leadership. When Ro- 

that time is against you, that one is living bert Kennedy was killed last year, thousands 

"In one of the* few decent neighborhoods of working-class people who had expected to 

left," that "If I can get $125 a week upstate vote for him— If not hundreds of thousands— 

(or downstate) IMl move." The institutions shifted their loyalties to Wallace. A man who 

that were supposed to mediate social change can change from a progressive democrat into 

and which, more than ever, are becoming a Ugot overnight deserves attention, 
prlethoods of information and conglomerates 
of social engineers, are Increasingly suspect 
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THE MORATORIUM IN TORONTO: 




The two-day Amerfcan Moratorium to end the war in Viet 
Nam drew sympathy from marchers in Toronto. More than 



3^000 people of all age groups walked the downtown route 
from Queen's Park to City Hall» 



COMMENTS AND ANALYSIS 
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by Jim Stark 
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One week ago last Saturday, there was a moratorium 
protesting" the Vietnam War. In Toronto, from 3,500 
to 4,500 people marched from Queen's Park to the Toron- 
to city hall. 



Who were these people ? 



It ts often suspected that such 
demonstrations are composed of a homogeneous group of 
people, whose common purpose can be analysed In a sin- 
gular word or sentence. It is Interesting that one of the 
primary characteristics of the closed authoritarian mind 
(according to Adoma et Al) is the perception of homogen- 
eity within groups whose value or belief system differs 
from one's own. Perhaps those who have applied such la- 
bels as ^'communlst'^ sul^versivei "misguided" "vocal 
minority^' or other simplistic eqilanatlons to any aggre- 
gate found at a moratorium or war protest demonstration 
are somewhat closed-minded and authoritarian for certain 
ly they have authority and evidently they reAise to listen or 
to be affeqted by such4nanlfestatlon5 of dissent* 

The appearence of homogeneity was avoided In Toronto 
by a simple and long overdue technique. Marchers were 
assembled in groups and the group banner signified the 
capacity in wtilch each member ofthe group was marching. 
A marcher as marcher, says little. But a marcher as a , 
member ofthe Unitarian church as a student in the School ' 
of Social Work of U, of T. asamember of a Jewish order* 
as a young worker, asatrade unionist, as a member of the 
Young Communist League..* well that says much more. 
These are a few of the many banners under which the peo- 
ple marched* It Is significant that the Young Communist 
League had one of the smallest and youngest groups in 
attendance. 



' The ''silent majority 



But more significant was a middle sized group of well 
dressed marchers who gathered under a l}anner that read; 
The silent Majority, This was perhaps the most stgnlfl* 



cantly new development that I observed. I spent about a 
half hour speaking to these, people. For most of them, this 
was their march. They felt awkward and shy holding pla- 
cards. They felt slightly traitorous in their attendance 
and altogether unconvinced of the etfectiveness of the de- 
monstration as a means to an end. 

Why then were they there ? Like myself, they had long 
been offended by poster usually put up by the Young Com- 
munist League, which equated sllencewlthcompUcltyt with 
approval of the American Involvement In Vietnam. But 
to be so cirtlslzed by the Young Communist League doesn't 
make most people very upset. 

So why were they there? 

The answer is found In large 
part or so I have come to believe, in the last national ad- 
dress of President Nixon. 

How so? President Nixon pointed out that demonstra- 
tions encourage the enemy and that demonstrations are... 

well, in a word, traitors. He did not use this word, but 

why should It be avoided if their function Is reduced to that 

of hindering his side of the war and helping his country's 

war enemy And he called on the silent majority to abandon 

their silence, to risein one voice to his support. In this he 

assumed a high degree of homogenlety of opinion among 

those who were silent. In effect, he made Identlnnlly the 

same interpretation of silence as the Young Communist 

League of Toronto: That silence equals complicity which 

equals approval of the American Involvement in Vietnam, 

To be 80 lobbied In the president of the united States of 

America Is much more upsetting if* the shoe doesn't 

fit) than to be so labelled by the Young Communist League 

of Toronto, 

So the "silent majority who do not anirove, must shed 

their silence and must march. And so they did..*&ome of 

them^,.in Toronto. 

The ^'silent majority" has only one thing In common: 

their silence. Among this aggregate of people are those 

who approve, morethan they disapprove, those who dlsa-^ 

prove more than they approve and those who are truly 



amldvalent and those who dtm't care. In mobilizing the 
first group, Nixm has also moUllaed the second group. 
He has also made it much more difflclut to seek refhge in 
ambivalence and made it harder not to care. In a word, 
he has polarized opinion or at least advised such polari- 
zation. And In asking the first group (and those In the 3, 
4 ^group will decide In favour of the first group when 
their opinions have been polarized) to t)aIanceout and out 
do their own game, he has approved the method of massi- 
ve public demonstration. In short, be has legitimized po-* 
lltlcs of the street. 



Does he know the results ? 



In so doing, he has conflremedsomethlng thatlhavesus- 
pected for along time: thathedoesn't know what he's doing 
Surely he doesn't wantUiesilent majority marching against 
his policies. Surely he knows that the polarization of opi- 
nion and politics in and ofthe streets proceed and foresha- 
dow revoluUon, And very surely he is not a revolutionary* 
Yet these are the consequences of his actions^ consequen- 
ces of his actions, consequences that have long been pre** 
dictable and predicted by such unsophlsiocated propa- 
gandists as the Young Communist League of Toronto. 
And If Mr* Nixon cannot gauge the inevitable consequen- 
ces of his actions In the realm of politics < which Is sup- 
posed to be his "bag"),by what authority does he claim to 
know, the conseqiiences of his own war policies? 

For better or worse, President Nixon has advised the 
creation of conditions that lead to revolution, or at least 
to major conttontatim. * In this writer's oplidon, it can 
only be for the better, because at the very least we will 
be able to know just where ^'America the Beauttftil-'; stand 
It is my guess, and my hope, that "America the Bc^tlAil*' 
can deserve such a label fsn levels other than geographi- 
cal aesthetlclsm,. 



w 



Jim Stark Is a graduate student majoring in Sociology. 
He Is a former President of the S«G,A.L.U, and Is pre- 
sently Vice-President of the Sociology Clubat L,U. 
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Canada 

and 

Vietnam 



''You see we Bell them < , . like ammo, this 
is no word of a lie, noio, the ammo it^a:* 
CIL ammo, Canadian Industries Limited, 
my boots were BATA and my canteens 
were made in Winnipeg, Manitoba* This 
nearly drove me crazy. I couldn't belieuc 
this- How can you soy one thing and yet 
make money off it. This really bothered 
me because I thought, well, why not come 
right out ond admit it* that you ore help- 
ing the -American side by gitiing them 
these things and making a profit off soma- 
body^s misfortune which u^ould seem our 
misfortune/' 

^ Ptoih, an Interview with & younp 
Canadian who fought with American 
forces in Vietnam* Toronto Telcffram, 
NOV. 9, 1D68. 

"We don't sell to either side/' 
Mitchell Sharp, Feb, 12, 18e&, 

Some people from Queen's had ex- 
prcAsed a desire to go to Washington for 
the , Vietnam MoblU2atlon march on 
/November i5. What they would be saylngf 
\ there is; "^We Canadians, : who are peace- " 
loving neutrals, want you belllBCrent 
Americans to stop this evil war." They 
would thereby become, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, supporters of Canada's hypocrisy 
and complicity In the Vietnam Wan 

FOr while our' Government claims Can- 
ada Is a neutral, and while we^erve on the 
International Control Commission* we sell 
millions of dollars of material to the tJ.S. 
Military. Here is our past sales record: 



1959 


$ 96 mlltloiu 


1900 - 


110 


19S1 


136 


1962 


254 


1963 


140 


1961 


162 


1969 


259 " 


1666 


332 " 


1967 


370 . •• 



It should be noted that ISfiS was the 
year of greatest American escalation in 
Vietnam* These figures show only those 
sales under the Defence Production Sharr 
Ing Agreement, signed In 1059. In addition^ 
millions of dollars of Canadian - made 
eouipment and raw materials are sold to 
the Pentagon In '<unofficlar categories, 
outside this agreement 

What kinds of -things do we 'sell? A 
partial list Includes rocket warheads and 
propellantSi small arms, plasUc explosives, 
machine guns, TNT for 600 pound bombs, 
* green berets, aircraft. engines and parts, 
grenades, weapon release computers for 
jets, napalm Ingredients and cannlstcrs, 
army boots, pre-fabrlcated buildings, tires, 
chemical defoliants, artUlery shells, hell- 
copter parts, missile components, bomb 
fuses, and so on. Truly we are merchants 
of death. 




How did we get Into this business of 
selling misery? Canada's service to the 
Pentagon began during and Just after 
World War H. Intensive cooperation dur- 
ing the war, and our later aUlance with 
the U.a In the ''Cold War" led Canada to 
link. Its defence policy, and therefore lis 
defence Industry, to that of the VS, This 
defence arrangement led to others similar 
to It; these ultimately led to NATO, whteh 
the U.S. leads and dominates. Thus Can- 
ada found Its Independence eroding lust at 
a time when profound liberating tenden- 
cies were at work in Asia and other parts 
of the world, when tlie need and opportun- 
ity for Independentp far-sighted policy on 
the part of the Western nations, and par- 
ticularly one without colonial attachments 
such as Canada, was at Iti height Instead, 
our policy makers preferred the comfort of 
American hegemony, spurning the exam- 
ples of Sweden and Jndia, and accepting 
the black-white stereotypes of the U.S, 
State" Department in foreign policy. 

.'m Korea, the Canadian government's 
dissent over. U.s: policies there never passed 
the verbal stage. In 1058, Canadian sover- 
eignty again took a beating with the estab- 
Itehment of an "integrated" conUnental 
air defence, NORAD. The collapse of the 
CF^IOS Arrow project killed a large part 
of Canada's independent defence Industry. 
Now dependent on U.S. equipment, the 
Canadian government pressed the Penta- 
gon to buy In Canada. A Defence Sharing 
Agreement was signed, and Canada was 
bound to the Pentagon with hoops of steel. 
It wortd be naive to regard this addition of 
Canadilan defence production as being 
really essenUat to the U-S. What was and 
U essential to the ir.S., both in the short 
and the long run, are the resources of Can- 
ada, the uranitmi, nickel, Iron, copper, oil 
of this country^ Items not even covered In 
the Defence Sharing Agreement. 

Seen with this background, the hypoc- 
rlsy of our government during the Vietnam 
war has been astonishing. Paul Martin has 
' stressed that the defence agreement with 
the itJSi Is '*a solid commitment and one 
which is very Important to the economy of 
this country,'' even though American de- 
fence expenditures in Canada account for 
only one percent of the GNP- Martin also 
says •* - . . Canada does not supply war 
materials to war areas either directly .or 
by tmnS'Shlpment . * . " (Toronto, Novem- 
ber IS, 1087) and that " . < . It Is the Oov- 
emment*s policy not to export military 
equipment to Vietnam ..." (Commons, 
NOV- 15, 1087). But scarcely a week prior 
to M^otln^s utterances, we have a Pentagon 
spokesman: '' ... the bulk of military 
equipment Canada has sold the U*3* wilt 
be used In the Vietnam war . * . " (Novem- 
ber 6, 1007). 

Even If the government were serious 
about being neutral, we could not be. Many 




of the "Canadian" companies selling arms 
to the V.8, are American owned and/or 
controlled. They obey American laws. The 
aberrations of Ottawa do not affect them. 
Thus we In Canada In fact cannot be effec- 
tively neutral; "our" industry will in any 
case be pro-American. 

We should also remember our role on 
the International Control Commission 
(ICC), in Vietnam, As one of the three 
members of the ICC, Canada is charged 
with reporting all violations of the 1954 
Oeneva Agreement including the provision 
that there be no foreign military bases In 
Vietnam* Canada has never protested IT.S. 
violation of these provisions. Instead it 
has consistently covered up U*S. aggression, 
beginning In 1955 when the Canadian 
members of the ICC Issued a minority 
report justifying the abrogation of the 
Accords by the U.S.-installed Dlem regime. 

When the bombing of the North began, 
the Canadian members of the ICC issued 
another minority report supporting U,S. 
claims of infiltration Into the South, the 
American justification for the bombing. It 
was not the Canadians with the ICC mis- 
sion in Hanoi, but Harrison Salisbury of 
the New York\ Times who established the 
truth about the bombing of civilians In 
North Vietnam — even though at one point 
the building housing the Canadians suf- 
fered a direct hit shortly after the Amer- 
icans began the bombing 1 

Gerald Clark, editor of the Montreal 
SUr reported on May 9, 1987^ that "Cana- 
dian officers In the ICC are betraying their 
trust by acting as Informants for U.S. In- 
Intelligence agencies ... a harsher way of 
putting It is that they are functioning as 
spies when they are supposed to be serving 
as international civil servants." Clark's 
charges were neither disproved nor even 
denied. 

The truth about Canada's role In Viet- 
nam Is well known to the Vietnamese revo- 
lutionaries. In Its January 28, 1967 edition, 
Nhan Dan, the Hanoi newspaper, stated 
editorially: 

"The Canadian government has not 
lived up to Its obligations as a member of 
the ICC. The Vietnamese people know full 
well that the Canadian government has all 
along shielded and supported the acts of 
Intervention and aggression of the U.S., 
In both South, and North Vietnam." 

Can we as Canadians then consider 
ourselves lily white and curse the Ameri- 
cans for their actions? We are fighting, 
too, with the Americans, against the Viet- 
namese. We should deal with our own com- 
plicity first, by stopping the Canadian 
effort In this war. 



Reprinted from the Queen's Journal 
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VEES DRIBBtE TO TWO WINS OVER BROCK GENEWAtS 
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by beach 

Once upon a tfine not Ioqb: ago ^ 
and not far avay there was a war. 
In this war the rules were strict, 
50 strict that there were umpires 
to keep the war going smoothly* 

The red coated Brock Generals 
under the leadership of firlgadle- 
re Les Kbrchok climbed on the 
nearest rapid transit system and 
slashed Into the vildemess ol 
Rupert's Land from the civilised 
areas of Upper Canada to show 
the Voyageurs from the Lauren- 
tian shield just how a war should 
be fought. 

The . Voyageurs and Generals 
both had a different style of wa- 
ging war. The red coats prefer* 
red to move In regimented plat 
oons with each movement having 
a particular purpose* 

The backwoods Voyageurs pre- 
ferred to work on their own, de- 
molishing the platoons by sniping 
and sneak attacking* Everyone 
knew that the Voyageurswere ex- 
perts at Individual fighting, but 
surely this sniping and such coul- 
dn't defeat the well organized 

"red-coats." 

The twoarmies met each other 
on Saturday night and by the time 
the umpires called atea-break, 

the Voyageurs who, for some 
reason had played with a definite 
plan, led by a total of 29 kills. 
However after the break the 
Voyageurs decided to fight Indi- 
vidually and to play around at 
war. Due to this faux-pas the 
Voyageurs became especially 
susceptible to the "red-coat' 
presdslon and ended the war 
with ^ very small victory. 

The chief Voyageur-helmsman 
Jolm Dewar was not too happy 
with his charges' performance. 
The usually quiet warrior was on 
his feet constantly urging them 
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Owens 18 
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VEES 10 TRENT 3 
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. 3 Kennedy 
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to quit maUng like heros and to 
try to work togother. 

But they wouldn't listen and 
continued to play around as indi- 
viduals. 

The umpires stopped the slau- 
ghter, but . scheduled the next 
skirmish for bunday. 

And on %nday the Voyageurs 
sniped at the red^coats again, 
seldom working together. By the 
time the umpire's tea-break rol- 
led around, the ''red-coats" had 
5 less kills than the Voyageurs. 
But after the break theVoyageur 
st<q)ped their guerilla tactics and < 
decided to work as a platoon. 

The kills i);rounted and ty the end 
of the battle, the Voyageurs had 
12 more kills than the "red- 
coats" to win both the battles 
and the war. 

Many times In the battles, 
the Voyageurs stood at one end 
and watched as the "red-coats" 
scored kills. The backwoodsmen 
also missed many kills because 
they stood at the other end and 
watched. 

The sharpshooting Voyageurs . 
were unbelievably Inept,. at: ex- 
ploiting the defense set up by 
the -Ved-coats", 

The "red-coats" would be lu- 
red to one side of the battlefield 
but the Voyageurs were unable 
to make a kill, an easy-Mil, from 
the weak side. They were mis- 
sing all but the easiest of garba- 
ge kills from inside the key. 
Owens and McKibbon were cons- 
tantly open for. easy kills but 
didn't receive the necessary help 
from the rest of the army. 

Verge and Lavlguer were re- 
gularly driving down the tasellne 
which really (dots)ed up the 
*' red-coats" plans. Again, how- 
ever, the easy kills were missed. 

At the other end of the battle 
Held the Voyageurs blocked most 
of the lanes and the base-line, 
but allowed the "red-coats" to 
infiltrate the key for easy kills. 

The Voyageurs were Impres- 
sive (thanks to L.R. for the word) 
despite their unlmpresslveness. 
But as the season progresses 
we can expect letter, more uni- 
fied tmttles as opposed to the ma- 
ny one -manned shows. 

As helmsman Dewar said "We 
saw a lot of things out there to 
correct, and we've corrected so- 
me already." 

We're looking foward to the 
next war with Interest. 

SHUTTLECOCK NEWS 

In the Invitational meet with the 

defending Champions Waterloo 

Athenans the 

upset the champs by winning all 

the matches. Members of the 

team were Betty Lynn 

Joanne McKlnnon 

Fat Smith 
Roberta O'Donaog^e. 

At present however, the final 
team has not t>een chosen. Any- 
one wishing to try out should go 
to the Athletic BuUdlng Mon, 
nlght< 9:30 to 11:00 p.m. A Fri. 
afternoon 1-3 p.m. or contact 
Mrs. Jerome. 

The Championship meet will 
be held at Waterloo Lutheran U- 
nlverslty on January 9th to lOth, 
Come on girls lets show them who 
number one. 

The Men's Badminton team has 
not been flnallaed yet, and need 
bodies. Come out and practice 
with the girls. Laurentlanishos-* 
ttng the meet on February 21 this 
year. It won't look too goQd It we 
host a meet yet doo't enter a 
team. 
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Ugo Capl and Les lCeDoedy(25) team up to elnde the fliU court pwii triad fey Broefc erlmlMl teun 



VOYAGEURS LAZE THRU 3rd AGAIN 



by berk keaney lambda staff 
The Cilrl Scouts "B" team 
could probably have outscored 
the Vees In the third period of 
their Brock game^ .Leadlng7-1 
at the end of two. periods, the 
players staggered onto the ice 
and skated Uke the "morning 
after." , 

It was almost ludicrous to see 
the Generals get 20 shots on goal 
after being held to a total of 13 
In the earlier two (tames. It can 
be stated with a certain amount 
of accuracy that many great 
teams look less spectacular when 
the game Isvirtually tucked away 
but Laurentlan's hockey history 
seems to have created a mental, 
rut which can't 1)6 overcome; 
Weak competition allows lack*' 
adaislcal final period play which 
can't l>e shaken for the big games* 
A glaring example is the games 



blown to U of T over thelast two ^ 
years. V \\ ■ ' ' 

However, there were some very 
positive comments to make about 
the team, pertaining generally to 
the first two periods. John Va- 
Uquette, who started the season 
slowly^ has replaced the injured 
K^s Lysionek on the Kent Pollard 
Ray Lairibnt line/ John is looking 
better every game and has resto- 
red, the scoring punch that line 
had earlier.- In this particular 
game, Lamont was the Vees' 
tough guy, straightening up a few 
Brock boys. The forwards,as a 
whole, were playing a skating, 

tight-checking ganie, which is in- 
dicative of the team's potential. 
The defence played one of their 
t>est offensive games this year, 
moving the puckup well and play- 
ing an aggressive style in the 
Brock end. ' 



' In particular, Ted Valleau, 
who spent many moons counting 
empty seats from the t}ench, was 
outstanding. For the first time 
this year, he was playing with 
authority and confidence. 

Pat Grace played a steady ga^ 
me between the pipes, and there 
is still abattle for the number one 
rubber stopper. 

The new face behind the bench 
In the person of Jerry Tcppazzl^ 
ni, did very little line shuffling 
and played the part of the typical 
e motionless coach to the lette r. 

QUIPS BY W^.R. 

Skiing must bo a great sport; 
many a person has been known 
to ^kl for hours on end. 

The mould out of which good 
skiers are cast Is usually 
Plaster of Paris 
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by Valerie chlnn lambda staff 
The Vendettas anewmemtwr 
to the women's Varsity teams 
this year, have been very im- 
pressive so fkr in the young sea- 
son. The team has lost only one 
league game, so fari that to the 
Waterloo Athenas the defending 
champs* Coach Pat Ptckard 
commented that the team ^ ve- 
ry strong defensively have twen 
weak In their offensive playing. 
Miss PIcard also commented 
that the offensive problem lies 
mainly In the player's shooting 
accuracy, which should Improve 
with more practice and experi- 
ence. 

The success of the team so far 
this year can t>e attributed to se^ 
veral things. The qmallty of the 
players as Individuals, (top sc- 
orers of last weekends In- 
vitational meet against Carleton 
& Guelph were Lyn Somers 14, 
Pat Smith 9, Carmen Laundry 8 
In the game against Carleton; and 
Joanne McKlnnon 6 A Roberta 
O'Oonnahue 4 In the game against 
Guelph). 

The girls are also playing ex-* 
tremely well* Coach Plcar isu- 
sing the Platoon system this year 
wherln one platoon of five girls 
play one half of a qqarter fol- 
lowed by the second platoon for 



the remainder of the quarter 
This system allows ftesh and a- 
lert players to be on the floor 
at all times, as on;>osed to the 
conventional plalng of the stron- 
gest members of the team being 
on for most of the game and the- 
re by becoming tired & not asa- 
lert. However, It also has to be 
pointed out that in order to use 
this system the team has to tie 
strong as a whole, which Is the 
case with the Vendettas this year 
The coach has predicted a finish 
In the top three of the league this 
year for the team. Good Luch 
girls, we're all behind you. 



The Vendettas* Volleyball 
team, having placed second In 
their league last year, hope to do 
Just as well, If not better this 
year. Thev have had aooor start 



this year, however, when co-cap- 
tains' Cheryl McLean* Pat Irwin 
t)oth t>elng top players on the team 
received injuries t>efore the first 
league game. The team, played 
well against the defending champ 
the' Waterloo Athenans, but la- 
cked that extra touch to win the 
game. The team, played well 
Coach PIcard commented that the 
main problem so far has t)een 
serving accuracy, since the team 
has been playing very well toge- 
ther. In the game against Water 
loo Lutheran that some weekend, 
this point was very evident The 
team played well, biit serving ac* 
curacy was exteemely poor and 
thus ended in a second defeat for 
the team. However^ since then 
the members have t)een practi- 
cing serving, which we hope will 
endure a victory in their next ga* 
mes. 



VOLLEYBALL 

Sinnika ' Helklala: co« captain 
Carman Landry: co-captaIn 
Cathy Ennis: Nancy Fllder: 
Anne Hugan: Valerie Landrlault 
Joanne McKlnnon: Roberta 
O^Oonaghue: Nicole Raglmbal 
Pat Smith; Lyn Somers. 
Managers Sue Connelly; Tral- 
nen Colleen Gllllgan 



BASKETBALL 
Cheryl Mclean 
Pat Irwin 
Valerie Chlnn 
Janet Hqwley 
Lyn Hufftnan 
Carman Lanndry 
Roberta O'Dooaghue 
Jean Sirlcek 
Alexis S^eck 
Pat Smith 
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